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ideas of scholarship were not at all abated,
but rather made more urgent, in their applica-
tion to his own son. By the time he was six,
he was in the Latin class. By the time he was
eight, he was being taught Greek with his
older brothers. Mr. Wells remembers that
the Meigs boys, if they did not know their
lessons, would usually be more severely dealt
with than the others in their class, though the
boys in general recognized that the upbraid-
ing was meant for their benefit and warning
also.

Among his companions John Meigs was a
vigorous, upstanding lad, liked and respected
and looked up to on the playground, and in
other places where the boys would meet to-
gether. They had a habit of referring dis-
putes to him, for already a certain authorita-
tive justice in the boy's character had begun
to impress his companions.

His entrance into college came in singular
fashion. Lafayette College, founded at Eas-
ton, Pennsylvania, in 1832, under Presby-
terian control, had been appealing to all
Presbyterian ministers to send their sons
there. Dr. Matthew Meigs accordingly sent
his two eldest boys, and in the fall of 1866 he
took the third, Edward Kirk, to Eastern to
enter him. On the trip he carried John along;
and, with his austere ideas of scholarship, hehade to muchack-
